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PHILADELPHIA, 


BUCK HILL FALLS 


Margaretta F. Atkinson will have charge of the 
Inn during the coming season 

Elsie V. Smith, 50 Perry Street, Lambertville 
N. J., is to be room clerk, and correspondence in 
connection with engagements for the coming 
season should be addressed to her. 


Elsie H. Bolen will have charge of the dining 
room as in two years past. 

Florence Jenkins expects to resume her work in 
the Post-office. 

While many old faces will be seen at Buck Hill, 
there will still be a number of new ones. 


The electric light plant is being installed and is 
fully expected to be ready by the time the Inn 
opens, Fifth month 29th. Fixtures for the bed 
rooms and the public rooms of the house have been 
selected to be in keeping with the furnishing of 
the house 


Early guests will note a number of new cottages 
built since the season closed. 








SILVER PLATED 


Spoons, Knives and Forks 


With 20 Years Guarantee. 


We are finding an increased sale for a special 
line of Silver Plated Ware, made to our order and 
bearing our stamp, which has given uniform sat- 
isfaction since 1870, when we first introduced it. 

The guaraniee is for 20 years, and the plating 
is heavier by test than any of the standard makes. 

The HALF-PRICE Sale of “1847 Rogers Ware”’ 
is stilt in progress. 





GEO. C. CHILD 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 
PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1810. 








Books, Bookbinding, Printing | 


Friends’ Books a Specialty. 
Subscriptions taken for all Magazines 
at Lowest Rates. 


JOHN COMLY, 


1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
More Engraving 
Than Ever 


Do not suppose that because we are selling 


out the unprofitable merchandise end of our 
trade, we are going out of business. 


Far from it! 


Engraving, printing and publishing will be 
continued as hitherto; prices rather low and 
ality the finest. For example, 100 engraved 
wedding invitations, with envelopes, the best 
stock, the finest workmanship and absolutely 


faultless taste, cost only $7.50 here. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 
WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager 
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FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, FOURTH 


Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. Noi insertion for less than 20 cents 


“WANTED. 


ANTED—TYPEWRITING AND COPYING 
at home. Address, Eliza H. Worrell, 1426 N. 
Souvier Street, Philadelphia. 


ANTED—A MIDDLE-AGED PROTESTANT 
woman as housekeeper or mother’s helper 
Address, Box 73, Narberth, Pa 


ANTED—A PRACTICAL MIDDLE-AGED 

housekeeper who understands cooking and 

sewing. Apply to Mrs. W. W. Justice, 414 Man- 
heim Street. Germantown, Pa, 


ANTED—A YOUNG WOMAN OF REFINE- 

ment and experierce as mother’s helper to 

care for boy of four. Wages five dollars a week. 

Reference. Apply to 6626 Greene Street, German- 
town, Pa. Phone. 


ANTED—A RELIABLE PERSON TO 
assist with general household work in a 
Friends’ family in the country. Address Box 48, 
Newtown Square, Delaware County, Penna. 
WANTED-— —SITU ATION AS CARETAKERS 
desired by man and wife of middle age. 
Address, William F. Brooks, 2035 Christian Street. 


ANTED—POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER 

or companion by middle-aged woman, cap- 

able of taking entire charge and assist with sew- 

ing, where it would be a pleasant home. Ref- 

erence. Address, “E. S.,”” Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 
Box 20. 


ANTED—YOUNG LADY WISHES POSI- 
tion out of town. Can teach drawing, do 
sewing or assist with light household duties. Ob- 
ject is life in country. References given. Ad- 
dress, ‘‘R. L. S.,’’ 1708 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


QM renin POST CARDS —SIX SUBJECTS: 
Knitting, In the Garden, Quilting, On the 

Way to Meeting, At the Meeting House Door, by 
the Fireside. Printed in sepia ink on cameo plated 
stock. The set of six mailed, postpaid, for l5c. 
The Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 


Continued on page tii 








Millinery Shop 


Selected fashions of the season in the more 


moderate styles. 








We solicit your patronage. 


E. BINDER 


1734 Columbia Avenue 
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DAGUERREOTYPES 
and Old Photographs Copied. 


1909 


Have them made PERMANENT by 
being copied and printed on Platinum 
Send them to 


WILLIAM SHEWELL ELLIs 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO 
1628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


paper. 


and other 


“c © ») 
Heritage, Strawberry Plants. 


Fruit and Shade Trees, Evergreens and Cali- 
fornia Privet Hedging. Price List Free 


SAMUEL C. DeCOU, Moorestown, N. J. 


PUSEY P. BYE 


INSURANCE 


411 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 
FIRE, BURGLARY, ACCIDENT, LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE 








EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Philadelphia 


Established 1866. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ intelligencer Association 
(Limited.) 





BINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

fo subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
seribers. 

Bingle copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 

BXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5cents perline, For longer inser 
ffon reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement Inserted for Jess than twenty 
eents. 

OFFICES; Y. F. A. BUILDING 
N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Ste, 
Philadelphia, 
°,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 83-55 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second 
seas Matter. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 





Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue 


2 ’ 
Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
JACKSON, Principal 

Locust Valley, New York. 


Society of Friends 
NELSON A 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
833 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 
G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


_.. {920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
OFFICES : | Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


g. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokansos 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
felephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila 


‘J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Rents 


English, French, German, Japanese and 


Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 








Watch Repairing 
Honest, trustworthy 
Moderate Prices. 


Our guarantee 


insures 


Your Satisfaction. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry 
310 Market Street 





EDUCATIONAL 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girle 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 


l'urnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college 


J. EUGENE BAKER 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA, 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Principal 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepas 
{ng students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
1, Penna. 


George Schox 


THE PENNHURST © 


Atlantic City. N. J. 


Always open; every hotel appointment and 
comfort; rooms en suite with bath; free garage, 
WM. R. HOOD. 


‘THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 


Open for the year. 
forts. 


Hot water heat. Home com 
Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


HOTEL WARWICK _ 


The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa 


Stenographe 


Morgan Bunting 


GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B'ldg. 
Telephone 


Arthur Shrigley. 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Established 1844. P 
The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. j 


ANEMONE. 
A sculptor is the Sun, I know, 
Whose shining marble is the snow: 
All through the winter, day by day, 
He with his golden chisel-ray 
Toils patiently that he may bring 
A statue forth to honor Spring; 
And when she comcs, behold it there 
A blossom in the gentle air,— 
A form of gracious symmetry,— 
A fragile white anemone! 
—Frank Dempster Sherman. 


UNITY IN ESSENTIALS. 

“‘Who is weak and I am not weak?’’ ‘‘Who is 
offended and I burn not?” “For none of us liveth 
to himself and no man dieth to himself.” 

The soul cannot rid itself of the influence of the 
elements amongst which it moves. “For we are 
made for co-operation, like feet, like hands, like 
eyelids.” 

And so the note struck in ‘‘ Unity’ the Jntelli- 
gencer of Third month 20th, sounds strangely 
in ears attuned to Twentieth Century needs, which 
demand an increase of the spiritual life, a converg- 
ence of the invisible, intangible, spiritual forces 
of all humanity, for the uplift of humanity itself. 

When the writer states that the recent federa- 
tions for religious effort are not based upon that 
vital principle from which real unity in the Church 
of Christ can be realized, we can only say that we 
believe that those who have fostered such federa- 
tion and fellowship, prayed that it might rest di- 
rectly upon this vital principle—the one essential 
that so unifies, that barrier of form and creed 
take, even with those to whom they have value, 
their real place. We realize that with each sect 
there must be renunciations in working together, 
but in abandoning exclusiveness, will not the 
Church become for the first time a real and living 
individual? To quote from Dr. Barton’s Founders’ 
Week address, “Unless Christianity can apply its 
lofty principles to conduct and to ecclesiastical, 
social and political institutions so as to prove its 
worth, not by words, but by social, industrial and 
civic results, more and more men will have none 
of it.” If, as Friends, our spiritual nature is not 
deep enough, if our religion is not spiritual 
enough and our spiritual vision not broad 
enough to justify our mingling without loss with 
brethren of whatever faith that may stand 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 17, 1909. 


| o'clock, an impressive service was held in 
chapel at Earlham College in memory of Wm. W. 


| at the age of twenty-five. 





j Volume LXVI. 
(Number 16. 


shoulder to shoulder with us for co-operative ser- 
vice in the uplift and betterment of mankind, 
then, indeed, we have need to get back to the 
eternal verities and so equip ourselves that in the 
simplicity of our fathers, and in the power of Him 
who was no respecter of persons, we may enter 
the fields white unto the harvest and labor side 
by side with “whosoever will,” giving freely and 
suffering no lack. 

A dedicated worker, not of our fold, whose 
spirit is of the Master’s spirit, cries out: ““We are 
weary of the unreal and untrue existence we are 
forced to lead; we are weary of the emptiness of 
routine; weary of the false coin of reputation that 
passes current in the market of vanity fair. 

“We are weary of the low standards by which 
actions are judged, and to which, to our dismay, 
we perceive our actions insensibly conform. 

“But the pressure of social influence about us 
is enormous, and no single arm can resist it. 

“We must needs band together then, if we would 
achieve a higher life. 

“We must create for ourselves a purer atmos- 
phere, if any rarer virtues are to flourish in our 
midst. 

“We must make our own public opinion, to buoy 


| us up in every loftier aspiration. 


“Fellowships we want that will hold, not re- 
ligion as a duty, but ‘duty as a religion.’ 

“And that not of ourselves, but under divine 
guidance and leadership.” 


IN MEMORY OF WILLIAM BIRDSALL AT 
RICHMOND. 
On of Third 31st 


at 4 
the 


the afternoon month 


Birdsall. A few friends and the relatives resid- 
ing here had just witnessed the interment of the 


| ashes in Earlham Cemetery by the side of his 


father and mother and brother Alvin, who died 
Almost a hundred 
people gathered in the chapel, most of them hav- 
ing known our friend during his early life in 
Richmond. The program 
ranged by Mrs. Henry King, formerly the wife 
of Alvin Birdsall, and Prof. Wm. N. Trueblood, of 
Earlham, who was an intimate friend. 

President Robt. L. Kelly presided and Francis 


of exercises was ar- 
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M. Robinson opened the service with a few re- 
marks followed by prayer. President Kelly then 
stated that in arranging for the special exercises 
to celebrate the fiftieth commencement of Earl- 
ham, next June, Wm. Birdsall was one of the first 
to be invited to participate. He read a portion of 
the reply to his letter of invitation, in which our 
friend expressed his sincere regret that he would 
be unable to be present, and which, as President 
Kelly pointed out, showed his earnest desire that 
his last atom of strength should go to the duty next 
at hand in his service for the great cause of educa- 
tion. Supt. T. A. Mott, of the Public Schools, 
and Dr. Charles 8. Bond, both spoke in apprecia- 
tive terms of their early acquaintance with him 
in Richmond and of his first years of teaching. 
Dr. Bond mentioned him as one of two prominent 
young men at Earlham who had influenced his 
career. Edith M. Winder then paid tribute to the 
influence of his life and work as an educator at 
Swarthmore and the other schools in the East, 
and as a prominent and highly valued member of 
the Society of Friends. Professor Wm. N. True- 
blood then read the beautiful lines recently pub- 
lished in Friends’ Intelligencer. Mrs. Henry King 
read a few extracts from letters received from 
Mrs. Birdsall and others, telling of the last few 
weeks of his life. Timothy Nicholson spoke of 
his acquaintance with him since his early boy- 
hood, and recalled some pleasing incidents of a 
recent visit to Philadelphia, when he met with 
Wm. Birdsall at Race Street Meeting, and show- 
ing the high esteem in which he was held by 
Friends there. Professor David W. Dennis, a fel- 
low member of the remarkable class of 1873, of 
Earlham, and who is well-known and _ loved 
throughout Indiana and elsewhere, then read from 
a little book containing the current opinions of the 
members of the class at the time of their gradu- 
ation. “Birdsall” was not only an unusual stu- 
dent, but a general favorite. Professor Dennis 
then drew inspiring lessons from the life of his 
friend in his own impressive way. 

After a few moments of silence, President Kelly 
closed the service with a few fitting words of 
prayer. 


The paper read on this occasion by Edith M. 
Winder, who had been a student at Swarthmore 
College at the time when William Birdsall was 
President, was in part as follows: 

“In the little book ‘What is Worth While,’ the 
author says: ‘To-day it is given thee to be pa- 
tient, to be unselfish, to be purposeful, to be 
strong, eager and to work mightily! If thou doest 
these things, and if, remembering all thy mer- 
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cies thou doest them with a grateful heart, thou 
shalt be happy, at least as happy as it is given 
man to be on earth.’ Something like this must 
have been the secret of our friend’s joy in life, 
a radiant joy that never failed to express itself 
in his face, in his voice, and in the pressure of 
his hand. We are told by one who knew him as 
a boy at the district school, that he unconsciously 
won many warm friends by his ever-ready inter- 
est and sympathy, thereby attaining a leadership 
entirely unsought for. The same friend tells us of 
a delightful reading circle formed by him and 
his fellow day-students, through which they 
shared the benefits of their college life with their 
friends and neighbors, less fortunate than them- 
themselves in educational opportunities, and 
how gladly he took part in his mother’s warm 
hospitality on the occasions when they met at his 
own house. It is not strange, therefore, that this 
characteristic of true hospitality manifested itself 
in sO many ways in his later career, of which his 
life in Richmond was only a small beginning. 

‘“‘As principal of the Boys’ High School at Wil- 
mington, as teacher and principal at Friends’ Cen- 
tral, as president of Swarthmore, and finally in 
a wider field of labor, as principal of the great 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, we may be 
sure that he was constantly pouring of himself 
into the lives of the young people under his care. 
He was our hero in these happy days, yet withal 
a wise counsellor and friend. 

‘*If in this case it were needed to be proven, the 
greatness of a man is best measured not so much 
by the honors placed upon him, as by the things 
in his personality for which those honors are 
often only slight recognition, a personality which 
makes its everlasting impression in the hearts 
and lives of his friends and all those for whom 
he labors. It was my privilege to be associated 
with President Birdsall at Swarthmore during 
the three years of my college course, the first 
three years of his presidency, and I have thus be- 
come one of the great throng of his student 
friends, which is numbered by many thousands. 
Though under a keen sense of personal loss, we 
are ready to lift up our voices in gratitude for the 
gift of this life, so brief, yet of such abundant 
fruition.’’ 





An honest and faithful mechanic once said to 
the writer, with some bitterness of spirit, that he 
would get more encouragement from religious 
people if he were a thriftless drunkard.—Christian 
Register. 
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TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN AMERICAN | adequate to-day which does not offer practice or 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. | II. 


[From an address before the Association of Friends’ 
Schools, by Dr. Bird T. Baldwin.] 

Experimental psychology is being applied to all 
phases of the study of children, including physical 
and mental development and the learning pro- 
The field is a most fertile one and there 
are now springing up throughout the United 
States numerous psycho-educational laboratories. 
These tests include observations in all the various 
phases of the physical nature of the child and the 
mental processes involved in language, imitation, 
emotion, moral ideals, superstitions, beliefs, and 
so on, 

Another phase of applied psychology is its ap- 
plication to play. A scientific study of play in 
all its phases is being made in Pittsburg under 
the direction of G. E. Johnson. The Pittsburg 
Playground Association has arranged for courses 
for teachers in educational and social psychology, 
practical problems in education, conferences and 
original studies. 

The History of Education as a college subject 
has developed wonderfully during the past few 
years. 

Educational Museums are to be found in con- 
nection with teachers’ courses in the larger col- 
leges. The aim at Columbia is (1) “To show the 
present condition and historical development of 
education,” and (2) “To serve as a library of 


cesses. 


illustrative material for the college and _ its 
schools.” The Cornell Museum contains text 


books, and other media of information, and in- 
struction, maps, charts, kindergarten material, 
photographs, models, and many samples of raw 
materials for demonstration work. 

Work in principles of teaching may be made 
very practical and effective by the use of a Text 
Book Library, which contains samples of the best 
text books. These books may be taken into the 
room, carefully examined, criticized, and 
model lessons given by the instructor or the stu- 
dent teacher. A model lesson in reading, for ex- 
ample, concretely gives the class a touch of the 
real school conditions, which no text book in 
education can hope to do. 

School reports may be used effectively in classes 
in school management. 

How may the theoretical side of education be 
brought into closest relationship with the prac- 
tical side? How does the physician, the engineer 
or the mechanic learn to apply the knowledge 
gained? 

Where may this observation most profitably be 
gained? by observation and practice. No depart- 
ment of education or psychology is considered 


class 





laboratory work. 

Where may this observation most profitably be 
carried out? Many institutions utilize the public 
schools, others private schools or preparatory 
schools, while the better normal schools and the 
best colleges and universities have model schools 
(of slides) where the teachers are carefully se- 
lected on account of their training and frequently 
receive a slight additional remuneration. In some 
instances the public school board bears all ex- 
penses, in others the college or university pays a 
certain per cent. of the teachers’ salaries, and in 
others the colleges or universities own the build- 
ings. The ideal observation school seems to be 
the model school under direct supervision and 
control of the college or university. These schools 
are usually self-supporting if a small tuition fee 
is charged; this may be supplemented by a small 
fee on the part of the prospective teacher. The 
Horace Mann School at Columbia is a very ex- 
pensive private school conducted by the Teachers’ 
College. The University of Missouri has such a 
model school, though not so expensive. Adelphi 
College has one. Nebraska charges twenty dollars 
per year tuition for pupils in the model school. 
It is generally believed where observation is car- 
ried on in connection with a public school it is 
imperative that a careful agreement be outlined 
at the beginning and that the department of edu- 
‘ation may be a controlling influence in the ap- 
pointment of those teachers whose work is to be 
observed. Brown University has probably the 
best type of this sort of practice and observation 
schools. 

The observation may be from a few notes or 
from a_ definite outline. Definite outlines 
with specific questions at Cornell, Columbia, 
Indiana, Swarthmore and West Chester. Other 
institutions are planning such outlines. These 
observations are followed by written reports 
and class discussion. One class at Swarthmore 
is carrying on systematic observation every 
week; two classes at West Chester are carrying 
on systematic observations every day. The regu- 
lar and systematic observation is less objection- 
able to teachers and pupils than sporadic observa- 
tion. Few teachers object at all. Several institu- 
tions take the entire class into the room and the 
professor of education accompanies the class. 

The tendency in all universities and colleges is 
to supplement the work in observation by practice 
teaching. When this can be done in the pub- 
lie schools the actual cost per year is little 
The larger universities are all asking for appro- 
priations for the building and maintenance of 
model schools, including all grades from the kin- 
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dergarten through the high school. This makes 
the practice work vital, for, as Miss Bertha Payne, 
of Chicago, writes, “Since the great feature of 
our school is the teaching of the children, the 
whole work centers around the activities of our 
elementary and high school.” 

Some institutions, as Harvard, Brown Univer- 
sity, Colorado College, William and Mary College, 
utilize the public schools in the community for 
practice schools. At Harvard arrangements have 
been made with the school authorities of Cam- 
bridge, Medford, Newton and Brookline. At the 
University of Illinois and Adelphi College the 
work is done in the preparatory schools. At Le- 
land Stanford University a normal school is util- 
ized for this purpose. Practical schools are be- 
ing organized in many of the more progressive 
institutions. Other institutions have schools for 
experimentation. At Lehigh an evening practice 
school is maintained, the students being young 
men who work during. the day. A nominal fee 
is charged and the school is self-supporting. Each 
student teacher teaches one subject for one even- 
ing per week, under supervision of the professor 
of education. 

Such training, with practical application, can- 
not fail to raise the standard of teaching in schools 
and give the young teacher independence, con- 
fidence and self-respect, and at the same time pre- 
vent humiliating failures. Let any one present 
compare the time it takes for a little boy or girl 
to learn to read understandingly to-day and the 
time it required for you to learn to read through 
the “chart” and the first reader. To-day an entire 
class reads six or seven elementary readers the 
first year. Our critics are regretting the loss of 
old methods instead of becoming familiar with the 
accomplishments of the present methods. 

What is Swarthmore doing? For the three 
years since the courses have been given, 392 stu- 
dents have been enrolled, 200 of these different 
students; from six to eight hours of work are of- 
fered per week; during this year over 100 individ- 
ual visits have been made to schools, and since 1906 
there have been 58 or more Swarthmore students 
who have entered the teaching profession. 

We are trying to do something which will bring 
discredit to the college if continued as it is at 
present. The classes have outgrown the condi- 
tions and the students are being graduated with- 
out adequate preparation. Some of the courses 
at least require thorough college instruction. It 
would seem the work should not go on at Swarth- 
more as it is. A few questions by way of conclu- 
sion. Can the Society of Friends and the gradu- 
ates of Swarthmore afford to turn aside from 
this movement, which has gained such an initia- 
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tive, accomplished so much, and offers so much 
promise? Can this society, which has stood for 
better education in the home, afford to neglect it 
in the schools? Can we, who have such an edu- 
cational institution as Swarthmore, be willing to 
send out graduates who find it impossible to com- 
pete with those who have had two or three years 
less training? Can we, as Friends, who have been 
pioneers and leaders in education in this part of 
the country, be content to rest on the merits. of 
the past and ignore this opportunity to contribute 
our share to public education, and to help raise to 
a higher standard the educational equipment of 
the young men and women who are to attend 
Swarthmore in the future? 





CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
VI. 


The earliest conception of Jesus and his mis- 
sion, as we have seen, identified him with the ex- 
pected Jewish Messiah and expected the estab- 
lishment of the Messianic world kingdom within 
a generation. 

This by no means implied that Jesus was a 
being of infinite power—a god. The gospel of 
Mark, generally believed to be the oldest of the 
gospels, was probably written about 70 A. D.— 
removed, therefore, by nearly forty years from 
the crucifixion. In this interval had come the 
work of Paul and his development of doctrinal 
ideas. Mark seems to have been closely associ- 
ated with Paul, and his gospel shows evidence 
of the influence of this association. Yet, even 
in his gospel, Jesus was not regarded as a being 
of unlimited power. ‘“‘He could do no mighty 
works” at one place; he healed “many” of the 
sick brought to him, not “all,” as in Matthew; 
he refused the title “good Master,” saying that 
only God is good; and he died with words of 
despair on his lips. But the theology of Chris- 
tianity developed rapidly. By the last decade of 
the century, when the next gospel appeared, all 
these suggestions of human limitation were 
pruned away, while in the still later gospel of 
John, the human Jesus had disappeared, except 
for some few incidents such as that of the woman 
of Samaria, or that of the woman taken in 
adultery. 

Paul had certainly no small part in this de- 
humanizing process. He had never seen Jesus 
as aman. For him, Jesus was a spirit who met 
him on the road to Damascus, working a miracle 
of conversion in his spirit and life; a spirit who 
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rose from death, and after appearing to the dis- 
ciples for the renewing of their faith, now sits 
on the right hand of God. Paul shows little or 
no interest in the details of Jesus’ life. He can 
hardly have been ignorant of the current stories 
of the miraculous birth, and superhuman acts at- 
tributed to his Lord; but only the death and res- 
urrection, the power in the human spirit and the 
speedy return to establish a kingdom, apparently 
of spirits, are of interest and importance to him. 
Paul tells no incidents of Jesus’ life such as are 
preserved in the gospels, and he quotes little, or 
not at all, from his direct teachings, though we 
can hardly doubt that a collection of the Master’s 
sayings was circulated among the Christians of 
the second generation. 

To the Greek churches, founded by Paul and his 
followers, then, Jesus was not the “man of Gal- 
ilee,” the “friend of sinners,” but a demigod who 
was to return “in the air” to usher in a new and 
blessed era. But the Greeks were already familiar 
with the idea of a world spirit or “logos” who 
served as an intermediary between a god, remote 
from a wicked world, and man,—a spirit with di- 
vine longings unmeshed in an evil body. The 
“Christ” of Paul was easily associated with this 
divine Logos and among Greeks unfamiliar with 
the Messianic idea the Jewish conception of a hu- 
man king easily gave place. Yet Christendom 
struggled against the new separation of the hu- 
man and divine involved in this theory of the 
Logos. We have their protest in the first chapter 
of John. The Logos “was God’; he was “the 
same that was in the beginning with God.” The 
protest was not against the pre-existence of 
Christ, nor against his service as the worldward 
activity of God; but it was against the idea of 
his subordination to a greater and remote deity. 
Enough of the spirit of Jesus had been preserved 
that those who used his name would not admit 
God to be so far away as to need an intermediary. 
Thus if Christ is the Logos who is close to man, 
Christ is also God who is close to man. 

This was the teaching of the early Church until 
the dark “heresy,” repelled at first, of man’s 
depravity crept into the bosom of the Church 
itself. Such conception of man necessarily in- 
voled remoteness from God. At the same time 
the growth of the organized Church and its in- 
creasing power more and more pushed aside 
Christ as God’s manward aspect. The Church 
came to be the intermediary, the way of salvation, 
the only hope of a lost humanity. Just as God 
had been thrust away into space far from man, 
so Christ also faded away into a far off part ina 
forma] scheme of salvation. 


The life of Jesus | 





| 


and his death crowning his life was no longer 
a revelation of God’s nearness to man; was no 
longer a presentation of divinity in noble and 
self-forgetting manhood. His life and teaching 


| had small significance—were, indeed, an incom- 
| prehensible mystery. 


His death was a mere ex- 
pedient by which God might save a few. The 
Gnostic and Mannichaean doctrine of “election” 
was introduced as the method of salvation. The 
saved were chosen by the arbitrary will of God 
for no merit of their own, since they were wholly 
evil. The Church opened the way, since the nec- 
essary grace by which the chosen were made fit 
for salvation could only be administered through 
its officials. Christ’s death in some mysterious 
fashion supplied the grace. 

The statement of the metamorphosis of the 
Christ idea is sufficient to show the usefulness of 
its developed form for any helpful purpose. It 
is hopelessly astray from the teaching of Jesus 
himself, and its whole tendency upon man is es- 
sentially degrading. “By their fruits shall ye 
know them.” The “Christian” civilization had no 
power of uplift in the crude but noble barbarians 
who overran the empire in the fifth and follow- 
ing centuries. The morality of Europe deterior- 
ated while the Christian Church grew strong. A 
general intellectual decline accompanied the 
moral decline, and the elements of deterioration 
came not, as so often asserted from the free, 
vigorous and virtuous Teutons, but from the peo- 
ple of the Imperial Church itself. It is only as 
mankind, under the direct leading of the Christ 
spirit, has thrown off the dark superstitions 
of pagan dogma masquerading as Christian that 
humanity has resumed its godward path. By 
repeated breaks with the formal Church, by re- 
peated heresies growing to sects, only to fall again 
under the domination of ancient creeds and for- 
mulas, has mankind stumbled on its way toward 
the freedom which is in Christ. Our forefathers 
played a noble part in this struggle for liberty, 
and for individual sonship to God. A similar duty 
calls us now—a duty not to be performed by easy 
complacence, by spineless conformity. The 
temptation of the easy lie, hidden in language 
of double or triple meaning is before us as be- 
fore every generation. The easy path by which 
we march in the most respectable company in- 
vites us; it only demands a little care in using 
conventional phrases, a little trimming and fitting 
in our bearing witness to the truth. 

But “woe unto you when all men speak well 
of you.” A little healthy hardness, some clear 
thinking and direct outspoken phrasing is needed 
in Christian cities. Flabbiness is not the same 
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as gentleness. The blessing pronounced upon 
humility does not apply to him whose humility 
leads him merely to shout with the mob. To be 
“poor in spirit” is not to be a coward, and to be 
weak is very different from being nothing at all. 
The tenderness which refuses to hurt anyone is 
out of place in cases where diseased growth needs 
to be cut out; and the respect for mankind which 
leads us to be tolerant of opinion is equally out 
of place where a false and harmful theory is 
firmly established in a great institution. We 
should be “as harsh as truth and as uncompro- 
mising as justice.” We should “not retreat an 
inch” and we should “be heard.” 
JESSE H. HOLMEs. 


Dr. Crothers’ personality and kindly enthusiasm 
was a true inspiration throughout all the meetings. 
Indeed the earnest, conscientious, painstaking re- 
search of all who presented papers or sent them, 
and the discussions, showed an awakening of vital 
importance to humanity at large and places the 
education of the world on this subject where it 
truly belongs—with physicians. All agreed that 
alcoholism is a disease and is doing a greater harm 
to mankind than the White Plague. 

It is in fact a fruitful source of that disease and 
causes so much of the epilepsy of innocent chil- 
dren, that Dr. W. P. Spratling, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, after his able paper on “Al- 
cohol as a Cause of Epilepsy,” closed his remarks 
by the statement that so dangerous is alcohol to 
the human race that its entire manufacture 
should be stopped. Dr. Mason, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
in a fine paper on “The Urgent Need of Legisla- 
tion for Inebriates,”’ was followed by Dr. C. A. 
Rosenwasser, of Newark, N. J., in a paper on 
“The Rational Treatment of Inebriates.” They 
both drew attention to the great need of state 
“Psychopathic Hospitals,’ under care of skilled 
physicians for these unfortunates and adequate 
laws for the same. 

Dr. H. W. Wiley, of Washington, D. C., Chem- 
ist of the Government Agricultural Department, 
gave startling evidence of the by-product poison- 
ing in food ‘adulteration, and especially mixed 
drinks, testifying to the injurious effect of alcohol. 

There are over 100 mixtures sold at our soda 
fountains containing caffeine and cocaine. It is 
in some cases put in ginger ale, and analine dyes 
are largely used as colorings in many drinks. 

Dr. J. H. Kellogg, of Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
spoke on “The Therapeutics of the Treatments of 
Inebriety.” 

Dr. G. H. Benton, of Chester, W. Va., closed the 
session’s work with an able paper on “Toxins 
as Active Causes of Inebriety.”” The careful sta- 
tistics and deep scientific nature of all of the pa- 
pers made the meeting one of deepest importance 
to the world. Most of the papers will be published 
in the journal of the society and the next meeting 
will be held in June at Atlantic City. 
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PHYSICIANS DISCUSS ALCOHOL. 

The American Society for the Study of Alcohol 
and other Drug Narcotics, met in the parlors of 
the Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. C., March 17th, 
18th and 19th, 1909, at 2 and 8 p. m. The ses- 
sions were three hours long. Valuable scientific 
papers by prominent physicians from all over this 
country were read, and the many phases of this 
subject were discussed. Most emphatically they 
all testified to the poisonous effects of alcohol on 
the human system. Henry O. Marcy, M. D., L. L. 
D., of Boston, Mass., addressed the meeting on 
“A Medical Study of the Temperance Movement 
in the South,” showing that this movement is 
largely for the commercial] interest, and on account 
of the danger to the women of the South, from the 
negro poisoned by drugs. 

It was brought out in discussion, that the clos- 
ing of saloons had caused an immense increase of 
sale of cocaine and other deadly drugs and had in- 
creased the insanity victims from that cause; 
while the wealthier population drank freely of im- 
portations from other states for private use. 

Dr. Howard A. Kelly, of Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, Baltimore, read a paper and spoke of “The 
Alcoholic Problem in Everyday Life.” So clear 
and forceful was it that we feel the paper should 
be read if it only could be, by him, in every church 
and before every school of this country, and we 
hope when it appears in print all will read it. 

Dr. T. D. Crothers, of Hartford, Conn., who has 
labored for many years in this work, read a paper 
on “The Future of the Alcoholic Problem.” He 
feels that to turn all that vast power into automo- 
bile and mechanical uses and for keeping speci- 
mens in laboratories, is the only legitimate use 
of alcohol. 































He was Holy, Humble, Harmless, Meek, Merci- 
ful when among us; to teach us what we should 
be, when he was gone. And yet he is among us 
still, and in us too, a living and perpetual Preacher 
of the same Grace, by his Spirit in our Conscience. 
WILLIAM PENN, in Some Fruits of Solitude, 
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ROUND TABLE OF FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


The last of the conferences planned for the 
year by the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Sub- 
Committee for that purpose, was held in Race 
Street Meeting House on Seventh-day afternoon, 
the 3rd. Wm. C. Coles, of Moorestown, N. J., pre- 
sided, and read a passage from the Sermon on the 
Mount after the opening silence. 

Bird T. Baldwin, of West Chester, Pa., read a 
paper on “Jesus as a Teacher.” He said that 
Jesus and Socrates were alike in that both clothed 
high ideas in simple language, and neither of them 
had a school, or ever published a word or spoke 
to large multitudes. Jesus had great faith—in 
those whom he taught, in what he taught, and in 
his ability to teach, knowing that the spirit of the 
Lord was upon him. He gave short lessons and 
used familiar things as illustrations, passing from 
the known to the unknown. He emphasized good 
rather than evil and taught his hearers that the 
spirit of God was in them, 

Jane P. Rushmore gave a talk on “Principles 
and Methods for Primary Teachers.” She said 
the teacher must find out what will interest her 
pupils and at the same time help in the upbuild- 
ing of their character. She must bear in mind, 
however, that it is the atmosphere of the class, 
rather than moralizing, that shapes character. 
Careful preparation of the lesson on the part of 
the teacher is a necessity, and it is a help if the 
children also know something about it. She said 
some teachers objected to using SCATTERED SEEDS 
lessons because the children had heard them read 
at home; if she were the teacher she would con- 
sider this a great advantage. 

Henry W. Wilbur announced that teachers who 
wanted to learn how to tell Bible stories would 
have the opportunity of hearing the very best 
teller of Bible stories in the country at the Swarth- 
more Summer School in Sixth month. 

The theme of Benjamin F. Battin, of Swarth- 
more, was, “How to Conduct the Young People’s 
Class.” He said the membership of such a class 
generally includes those from eighteen to twenty- 
six years of age—just the element that it is hard- 
est to hold in the school, but excellent material 
to work with if their interest is aroused. The 
teacher should be strong, of marked individuality, 
trained in life and experience, but not too old. 

The method should include a regular plan of 
work and plenty of time for discussion. The sub- 
ject matter should be practical, bearing upon the 
problems of daily life. It may be an advantage 
for the class to be organized, having a president, 
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secretary, and several committees. As a help to 
the teacher he suggested Hyde’s book on “Prac- 
tical Ethics.” 

An allied topic, “How to Conduct a Bible Class,” 
was presented by George A. Walton, of George 
School. He said the purpose of a Bible class 
should be to nourish the spirituality of its mem- 
bers; if it does this it will grow. To insure that 
it does this, it should have a nucleus of at least 
three members who have covenanted with one 
another that they will help the class to nourish the 
things of the spirit. The class should study the 
Bible itself, using what has been written about 
the Bible for reference. Before entering upon 
class work a careful outline should be made of 
the part of the Bible to be studied. Every six 
or eight weeks some Bible scholar might be in- 
vited to visit the class and give a talk or read a 
paper on the ground that has been covered. 

Professor C. E. Ehinger, of West Chester, Pa., 
gave “Suggestions for Self-Improvement.” He 
said that the teacher may find improvement 
through his associates, his occupation, the books 
that he reads. Among books he had found help- 
ful were Moulton’s “Literary Study of the Bible,” 
Susan Blow’s “Symbolic Education,” and Louise 
Seymour Houghton’s “The Bible Story.” Among 
the forces that give added power to the teacher 
he mentioned consecration, high ideals and self- 
control. 

A brief general discussion followed, during 
which Annie Hillborn, who has the kindergarten 
class in the Swarthmore First-day School, said 
that she found it very helpful to make out a pro- 
gram for a year’s work in advance, as well as 
a special program for each day; then whenever 
she found a poem or a picture that would fit in 
anywhere she put it aside for the lesson to which 
it belonged. Others who spoke were Ellis W. 
Bacon, Caroline Cooper and Louis B. Ambler. 


A First-day School cannot be successfully con- 
ducted automatically. Jonstant, interested 
thought must be always evident in its manage- 
ment. The road to success is not opened by the 
knowledge of some secret door, but by the same 
forethought, afterthought and effort that com- 
mands success in any field. 


It is a good thing for First-day Schools to keep 
asking themselves why they exist, and whether 
they are fulfilling their purpose. If the second 


answer is not satisfactory, a third question be- 
comes pertinent, viz.: How can we improve the 
conditions? 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 17, 1909. 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AND THE FED- 
ERATION OF LIBERALS. 

The National Federation of Religious Liberals 
which will hold its first Congress in the Race 
Street Meeting House from the 27th to the 30th 
of this month, is not a combination of churches or 
organizations. On the other hand, it is a federa- 
tion of individuals, as its name really indicates. 
In the “Statement of Purpose” issued by the Fed- 
eration, this matter is clearly set forth in the fol- 
lowing words: “Participation in the Federation 
will leave each individual responsible for his own 
opinions alone, and affect in no degree his rela- 
tions with other religious bodies or schools of 
thought.” In other words, a Baptist or a Friend 
who may be a member of the Federation does not 
in any way commit any other Baptist, or any other 
Friend, much less the Baptist Church or the So- 
ciety of Friends, to the movement. The doors of 
the Federation are wide open to any person of any 
creed, who feels that he would like to meet and 
mingle and help to consider vital questions in 
the atmosphere of a united spirit, and a common 
purpose; to spread the truth and advance right- 
eousness among men. The whole movement would 
seem to be in entire harmony with the Friendly 
position, that the individual human spirit is the 
unit of value in the spiritual world. 

Those interested in joining themselves together 
in this Federation have not the remotest desire to 
fetter in any particular the consciences of other 
men. Neither have they any desire to form a 
new big church, to be made up of a collection of 
existing churches. They could not if they would, 
and would not if they could, interfere with the 
accidental or even the traditional dividing de- 
nominational lines which now exist. The move- 


ment has its reason in the fact that multitudes of 
men and women, in all churches, have reached 
the point where they are anxious and willing to 
meet on a common ground of personal, social and 
industrial need for the common good, considering 
rather those things they have in agreement than 





those they have in difference, leaving their pecul- 
iarities for separate and denominational consider- 
ation, rather than for collective discussion. Those 
in any communion or organization, who do not 
feel moved to interest themselves in the Federa- 
tion, are simply enjoying their right, in which 
they command the same respect and love that they 
have always had in the organization of their 
choice. No liberal movement is worthy of its 
name, which does not acknowledge the equal pri- 
vilege of holding aloof, as of uniting with its pur- 
pose. 


In previous articles some attention has been 

given to persons on the program, or connected 
with the Federation, who are not Friends. Among 
those who will either read papers or give short 
addresses, and who are members of our Religious 
Society, are Dr. William I. Hull, Professor of His- 
tory in Swarthmore College; Wilson S. Doan, of 
Indianapolis, Indiana; and Jesse H. Holmes, Pro- 
fessor of the History of Religion and Philosophy 
in Swarthmore College. Friends on the Executive 
Committee are Susan W. Janney and Henry W. 
Wilbur. In the list of Honorary Vice-Presidents 
are, Elizabeth Powell Bond, William W. Cocks, 
member of Congress; James S. Haviland, New 
Rochelle, N. Y.; Jesse H. Holmes, Swarthmore, 
»’a.; William M. Jackson, New York City; Benja- 
min H. and Sarah T. Miller, Sandy Spring, Md.; 
Dr. O. Edward Janney, Baltimore, Md.; A. Mitch- 
ell Palmer, member of Congress, Stroudsburg, 
’a.; Edward A. Pennock, Chatham, Pa.; Helen 
Magill White, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The Congress will open the evening of Fourth 
month 27th with two ex-cabinet officers, the 
President of Brown University, and Booker T. 
Washington as the speakers. 

The membership fee of the Congress is 
$1.00. It is the desire of the chairman of the 
Federation that at least 200 Friends may enroll 
as members. We are considerably short of that 
number now. Henry W. Wilbur will gladly re- 
ceive members’ names and fees at 140 North 15th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 

Our first enrollment of an English Friend for 
the Summer School was received on the Sth inst. 
This Friend is E. Maria Bishop, of Wiscombe, 
Somerset. She is clerk of the Bristol and Som- 
erset Extension and Visitation Committee. En- 
rollments are coming in gradually. It is impor- 
tant that those expecting to attend, enroll as early 
as possible, so that we may know the probable 
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number of students for whom provision must be 
made. 

The Advancement Committee would like a few 
more scholarships at its disposal. A scholarship 
costs only $15. A number of people could club to- 
gether and provide one or more scholarships. They 
will be placed where they will do the most good, 
and be used in cases where attendance would 
otherwise be impossible. 

Every First-day School should send at least one 
student to the School. 
ter their students. 

Register and make inquiries of Henry W. Wil- 
bur, 140 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Schools should also regis- 


APPOINTMENT AT SWARTHMORE. 

It is announced that Mr. Edwin Fauver has 
been elected Director of Athletics and Assistant 
Professor of Hygiene and Physical Training at 
Swarthmore College. Mr. Fauver received his 
Bachelor’s Degree from Oberlin College in 1899, 
and will receive the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
from Columbia University next June, having com- 
pleted the four years’ course of study in the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons in New York 
City. Upon graduation from Oberlin College Mr. 
Fauver was director of the Men’s Gymnasium and 
Athletic Coach of Alma College for one year, 
served for five years as Instructor in Physical 
Training, Athletic Coach, and Director of the 
Men’s Gymnasium at Oberlin College, and while a 
student in the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
he has been Instructor of Physical Education at 
the Horace Mann School of New York City and 
Special Teacher in the Department of Physical 
Training of Columbia University. As an under- 
graduate at Oberlin College he was a student as- 
sistant in the Men’s Gymnasium, played four 
years on the ’Varsity Base-ball and Foot-ball 
teams and made an excellent record as a gymnast. 

The new Department of Hygiene and Physical 
Education of which Mr. Fauver will be the head 
will offer several new courses next year, intended 
to give the students an exceptional theoretical and 
practical training in this line of education. Mr. 
Fauver has been associated with Dr. Thomas D. 
Wood, Professor of Physical Education in Colum- 
bia University. In an interview recently, Dr. 
Wood stated that in his opinion Mr. Fauver is 
one of a small group of the best trained men in 
this field of education in the country to-day. 

Mr. Fauver is a mature man of broad and thor- 
ough education in the classics, liberal arts, 
sciences and medicine. He is a man of strong 
character, pleasing personality and both by pre- 
cept and principle will be a desirable influence and 
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leader for college students. During his connec- 
tion with Oberlin College both as student and in- 
structor he commanded the enthusiastic admira- 
tion and loyalty of the student body and his in- 
fluence was recognized by faculty and students 
alike as entirely and positively wholesome. 


GENESEE YEARLY MEETING AT TORONTO. 
[From The Messenger of Friends’ Association, Toronto. ] 

The Toronto Central Preparative Meeting of 
Friends wish to ask, through the columns of The 
Messenger, all friends who have any prospect of 
attending the Yearly Meeting to be held in Toron- 
to, in Sixth month, to have their names sent in so 
soon as convenient to Charles Phillips, Clerk, 179 
Margueretta Street. A committee will have ar- 
rangements in hand, and will wish to report in 
our next as much progress as possible. 

That committee will desire to know at once 
what accommodation is available in the homes 
of Friends and friendly people in Toronto. The 
committee especially desires to learn at an early 
date the names of members coming from New 
York State, and from other Yearly Meetings. An 
effort will be made to have friends together as 
much as possible, especially at the mid-day meal. 

It is not decided as yet where the meeting itself 
will be accommodated, but no difficulty whatever 
is apprehended. Toronto Friends while regret- 
ting limited means of entertainment, hope the 
members from the different parts, will come in 
large numbers to this Yearly Meeting of our 
3ranch, to be held in Toronto for the first time. 

It will aid materially to have the names of pros- 
pective attenders sent in as early as possible. 


NEGRO PROGRESS IN THE SOUTH. 


Sometimes Friends who are asked to contribute 
toward the education of the Southern Negroes 
question why it is that help of this kind should 
now be necessary, and intimate that by this time 
the Negro ought to be able to take care of his 
own education, or that the State in which he lives 


should provide public schools for him. If these 
Friends could spend a few weeks in the South and 
see for themselves how poor that section is when 
compared with the North, they would have a bet- 
ter understanding of the situation. The Southern 
States are impoverished because of the devasta- 
tion of war and the far greater devastation of 
centuries of slavery. Much of the land is worn 
out and can only be made fertile by intelligent 
farming. The population is scattered and in the 
country districts the schools that are maintained 
are often miles apart. The tax rate for schools 
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is cmumeaine iaahiee on in the Northern States, 
but the money raised is sufficient to keep the 
schools open only two or three months in the year. 

The schools at Mt. Pleasant and Aiken, to whose 
support members of our branch of Friends yearly 
contribute a small portion of what is necessary to 
maintain them, are but two out of many schools 
that are maintained in the South by various relig- 
ious denominations; several of the others have bet- 
ter buildings and much more money placed at their 
disposal annually, but we doubt if any of them 
are doing any better work in proportion to their 
opportunities. If all who have given what they 
could to these schools might see for themselves 
how much superior the neighborhoods surround- 
ing them are to the hundreds of dismal acres 
through which the railroads pass, they would 
surely feel that no good seed they have sown else- 
where has borne a richer harvest. 

The Southern Negroes are trying to help them- 
selves, but thousands of them are still in such 
dense ignorance that they do not know enough to 
prevent greedy white men who employ them from 
cheating them out of the scanty crops they raise 
or the meagre wages for which they have agreed 
to work. In some neighborhoods all the children 
in the schools, black and white, are counted in mak- 
ing out the tax apportionment, but when it comes 
to spending the money, though the blacks out- 
number the whites, the greater part of the money 
is used to maintain the white schools. What the 
better class of Negroes can do when thrown upon 
their own resources, is shown by their first State 
Fair, held in Columbia, S. C., last year. The attend- 
ance was large, the exhibits very creditable, and 
when it was all over $1,200 remained in the treas- 
ury as a nest egg for the next year. 

In everything that pertains to the progress of 
the Negro the prejudice of the Southern white 
people must be taken into account, and it must be 
constantly borne in mind that prejudice cannot 
be overcome by argument. Quincy Ewing, a 
Southerner, writing for the Atlantic Monthly, hits 
the nail on the head when he says that the negro 
problem is “the white man’s conviction that the 
Negro, as a race and as an individual, is his in- 
ferior,” and that it is “the white man’s determina- 
tion to make good this conviction, coupled with 
constant anxiety lest by some means he should 
fail to make it good.” While this is true of the 
great mass of Southern whites, the more discern- 
ing among them are discovering that the Negro 
is more valuable as a workingman when he has an 
industrial education, and that industrial education 
is impossible without mental development. 

The Negroes are not wanted in the mills because 
they cannot be depended upon to stand the steady 





grind of working from ten to twelve hours a day, 


week in and week out. The consequence is that 
they are more and more buying farms and sending 
their children to school, while the poor whites 
are moving into the towns and putting their 
children in the mills, where they are stunted 
mind and body. If this continues for fifty 
years more the average Negro will have cov- 
ered much of the distance that separates him 
from the average white man; and the white 
man will have learned, much to the under- 
mining of his prejudice, that there may be in- 
dustrial equality, business equality and civil equal- 
ity of the races without social mingling or inter- 
marriage. ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


“AUTHORITY AND THE LIGHT WITHIN.” 

[Some comments on Edward Grubb’s Book* on this 
subject. ] 

There must be many who will be grateful to 
Mr. Grubb for showing so clearly and well where 
firm and sure religious footing is to be found, 
which no waves of criticism can assail or shake. 
—Christian World (London). 

The name of the author guarantees a treat- 

ment at once thorough, sympathetic, and reason- 
able; indeed we should apply to it, if oumtined toa 
couple of words, ‘Sweet reasonableness.’ 
The book is full of suggestive thought, and should 
be widely read by all who wish to understand the 
essential meaning of what is called “The Quaker 
Message.’ —The Friend (London). 

Edward Grubb, to whom the Society of Friends 
owes many debts, has done well to reprint his val- 
uable series of articles on the elements of the 
philosophy of Quakerism. It is to be hoped that 
in this convenient form his great message will 
have a wide circulation. -—Friends’ Quarterly 
Examiner. 

[The author] has made a searching review 
of the meaning of the Light Within, and of the 
scope and the limits of an inward authority. . 
He has given us a good book for our generation. 
RuFus M. JONES, in The American Friend, 

No one can read these pages without enriching 
his mind and warming his heart.”—Methodist 
Times. 

Candid and thoughtful chapters.”—Methodist 
Recorder. 

“It is a singularly clear-cut and rational pre- 
sentation of our fundamental doctrine, and also 
deals with related beliefs and theories. The book 
contains less than one hundred and fifty pages, 





*Authority and the Light Within. By Edward Grubb, 
M. A., London, Headley Bros. May be had through 
Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
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and will be found entertaining reading.”—The 
Friends’ Intelligencer. 

“(The author] trusts firmly in the Quaker Mes- 
sage, and insists on the reality and value of the 
inward light. But he is fair and balanced in his 
discussion, and while he refuses to acknowledge 
the infallibility either of Bible or Church, he rec- 
ognizes the great weight that attaches to their 
authority. We have been much pleased by his 
candour and frankness, his balance and modera- 
tion.”.—The Primitive Methodist Quarterly. 

“The present pages . -may be studied with 
advantage by serious people outside the Society of 
Friends.”—The Bookseller. 

“This is a book from which Church people may 
learn much.”—The Commonwealth. 

“To many, weary of the self-assertions of the 
sects and the empty declamations of theologians, 
this [inward] conception of religion, which is 
gaining ground among Christians far removed 
by tradition and circumstances from Quakerism, 
comes as a refreshment—as ‘the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land’ . . No one has a 


right to reject religion who has not taken this 
standpoint into consideration, or to repudiate the 
fundamental tenets of Christianity till he has 
looked at them in the perspective which it gives.” 


—REv. ALFRED FAWKES, in the Hibbert Journal 
(Oxford, England). 

“Nothing has pleased me more for a long while. 

With clearness of diction, together with unusual 

| sympathy of appreciation of others’ thoughts and 

| efforts, it unfolds the truth in those very aspects 

» of which the hearts of men are now more or less 
consciously in need. I feel deeply at one 
with the author in all his positions, and shall with 
joyful confidence bring it before the notice of 
many friends.”—R. W. CORBET, author of Letters 
from a Present-day Mystic. 

“T have read the book with great interest, think 
it extraordinarily good, and feel in agreement with 
almost all of it. It should be a very useful book 
to Friends and many others.”—M. CARTA STURGE, 
authoress of The Truth and Error of Christian 
Science. 

“TI sincerely hope and believe that the book will 
be useful in helping others to see the strength 
and importance of the position held by Friends.” 
—CAROLINE E. STEPHEN, authoress of Quaker 
Strongholds. 

“This is just the subject on which a book was 
needed, and it is particularly interesting to see 
it treated from the point of view of Friends. . 

I have already made one friend get your book, 

and I think it will help her very much.”—MoTHER 
| AGNES MASON, School of the Holy Family, Crom- 
» well Road, S. W, 
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“T must send a few lines to express my thank- 
fulness for your book ‘Authority and the Light 
Within.’ I have read it carefully, with unfailing 
interest, and with general agreement with its con- 
clusions.”—THOMAS HOopDGKIN, D.C.L., author of 
Italy and her Invaders, ete. 

“TI am glad your book has sold so well. I have 
read the whole of it once carefully, and parts of 
it a second time. It appears to me to be strong 
and excellent, and it is the only work I know in 
which the three main departments of the basis 
of belief, and the right relation of one to the 
other, are clearly and convincingly set forth.”— 
JOSEPH ROWNTREE, Joint Author of The Temper- 
ance Problem and Social Reform, ete. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

RISING SUN, Mp.—The meeting Fourth month 
4th was well attended, many of those present not 
being members with us. An opening was read 
from Amory Bradford’s “The Inward Light.” 
“What is Christianity?” was the subject of a talk 
by Edwin R. Buffington. He said that Christian- 
ity is a life, and the Christ spirit is within each 
human being in a greater or less degree. “For 
what does the Church stand,’’ was the subject of 
a paper by Albert L. Buffington. He said above all 
the Church should stand for service, emphasizing 
more fully the brotherhood of man and the father- 
hood of God. Discussion on these subjects was 
participated in by Brinton P. Nichol, Howard 
Brown and Belle H. Haines. 
to meet Fifth month 2nd. 

EDNA P. BUFFINGTON, Sec’y. 


Meeting adjourned 


BYBERRY, PA.—The Association was held on the 
Ath, a number being present who are not regular 
attenders, doubtless attracted by the subject, 
“Forestry.” Charles Edgerton presided. The 
scripture reading was given by Emma Wildman. 
A letter from the Woodbrooke Committee was 
read, as was a note of thanks from Aiken School 
for barrels recently received. Sarah Warner 
Knight read President Roosevelt’s letter to the 
children on Arbor Day. The main speaker was 
Prof. Moyer, of N. E. Manual Training School, 
Philadelphia. He divided his talk into four sec- 
tions: The amount of destruction of the forests; 
What effect does it have? What is being done 
to remedy the evil; What is Pennsylvania’s 
share? He referred to the Germans as the best 
foresters. He dwelt on the rain supply and its 
irregularity consequent on the cutting of forests, 
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and the floods resulting. He closed by telling of 
the forest reserves of the Government and of 
Pennsylvania, and the excellent opportunity of- 
fered young men to become expert foresters. 
Krank H. Wood, Nathaniel Richardson, Chas. Ed- 
gerton and others discussed the subject and asked 
the speaker regarding trees for 
planting, the “Forestry Association,” etc. Ger- 
trude Tomlinson recited “The Passing of the For- 
Announcement was made that “Citizenship” 
would be the topic for next month. A.C. 


questions of 


est.” 


MICKLETON, N. J.—Our presiding officer, Ed- 
ward W. Borden, opened our meeting. We next 
listened to a talk from Joseph E. Haines, of 
Swarthmore, Pa., on his recent trip to Cuba and 
Florida, which was enjoyed by all assembled. 
Number present, 60. 

CorA A. DAWSON, Sec’y. 

HOPEWELL, VA.—The Association convened 
Third month 28th. The president read the 19th 
chapter of Proverbs. Twenty members answered 
to the roll call. Under head of History, Lewis 
Pidgeon read the story about Ex-President Lin- 
coln, entitled, “The Perfect Tribute.” Several 
articles from the Youth’s Companion relating to 
Current Topics, were read by Susan T. Pidgeon. 
The subject of kidnapping was discussed, and 
some thought hard labor for life would not be 
too hard a punishment, while others thought if 
the offenders were young this would be too severe. 
Howell M. Bond read a short sketch on “‘Crema- 
tion,”’ which was followed by a live discussion. 
The secretary read a letter from Robert Pyle, ask- 
ing for a contribution to the Woodbrooke Move- 
ment. The members are interested in the move- 
ment, but could not offer any help at present. The 
committee appointed to consider and_ report 
whether it is desirable to have vocal music at our 
meetings, decided not to have music at the meet- 
ing-house, but have music when we have parlor 
meetings. C. P. Sec’y pro tem. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—A meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held at the home of J. L. Brown, Third 
month 21st. Blanche Brown opened the meeting 
by reading the 26th chapter of Acts. James Sea- 
man, Mary B. Cocks, and Edmund Cocks gave 
readings. A poem read by Edmund Cocks en- 
titled, “Too Tired to Trust and Too Tired to Pray,” 

The meeting was full 
Sentiments were given, 


was especially beautiful. 
of interest throughout. 


and the meeting adjourned to Fourth month 18th, 
at the Seaman homestead. 


E. K, 8., Cor. Sec’y. 








MeEpDIA, PA.—The Association met April 6th, 
at 8 p.m. After a reading by the President, Dr. 
B. M. Underhill, Henry M. Fussell read a well- 
prepared paper on John J. Cornell. Catharine T. 
Townsend made a few remarks upon the beauti- 
ful life of our departed friend, having been inti- 
mately acquainted for years. William Gamble, 
Richard Higson and others, occupied a few min- 
utes upon the same subject, dwelling especially 
upon his fine character and the good he has done 
by social mingling with others. Empson H. Gar- 
wood read a selection entitled, ‘In Search of the 
Holy Grail.” This was followed by roll call, mem- 
bers answering with sentiments. The meeting 
adjourned to meet May 4, 1909. 

ELIZABETH H. CALEY, Sec’y. 


Mr. HOLLY, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion was entertained at the home of Franklin S. 
Zelley Fourth month 8th, 1909. The President, 
J. Carr Gillam, opened the meeting by reading the 
122nd Psalm. Joseph R. Gillam, who met with 
the Executive Committee of the Friends’ Asso- 
ciation Conference, gave a favorable report of 
the meeting. The literary program was opened 
by Rebecca Thomson, who read “‘A Meeting House 
Mouse,” after which Miss Raby favored us with 
Tennyson’s “Lady Clara Vere de Vere.” <A paper 
written by Edith S. Gibbs on “Possible Lines of 
Work for Our Young Friends’ Association,’”’ was 
read by Miriam Hendrickson. Martha Engle then 
recited “The Scholar and the Donkey.” Joseph R. 
Gillam read a paper written by Herbert S. Killie 
on “Their Trip to Washington.” “The Minister’s 
Sermon” was then read by Hannah D. Engle. Miss 

taby favored us with Eugene Fields’ “Little 
Boy Blue.” After roll call, to which 47 responded, 
a dialogue, entitled ““Matrimonial Advertisement” 
was given by Helen Howell, Mary Engle, George 
Moore, Grover Johnson and Helena Wetherill. We 
then adjourned to meet at the home of George 
Moore, Fifth month 4th, 1909. 

HELENA E. WETHERILL. 


DAFFODIL. 
Who passes down the wintry street? 
Hey, ho, daffodil! 
A sudden flame of gold and sweet. 


With sword of emerald girt so meet, 
And golden gay from head to feet. 


How are you here this wintry day? 
Hey, ho, daffodil! 
Your radiant fellows yet delay. 


No windflower dances scarlet gay, 
Nor crocus-flame lights up the way. 
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What land of cloth o’ gold and green, 
Hey, ho, daffodil! . 
Cloth o’ gold with the green between. 


What was that you left but yestere’en 
To light a gloomy world and mean? 


King trumpeter to Flora queen, 
Hey, ho, daffodil! 
Blow, and the golden jousts begin. 
—Katherine Tynan-Hinkson. 


BIRTHS. 


TURNER—In Brooklyn, New York, Fourth month 12th, 
1909, to Henry C. and Charlotte C. Turner, a son who is 
named Howard Haines Turner. 





DEATHS. 
BROWN.—Third month 22nd, 1909, at her home near 
Peters Creek, Pa., Priscilla S. 
of her age; a member of Little 


Brown, in the 82nd year 
sritain Monthly Meeting. 


CORLIES.—At her home, 62 Montgomery Street, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Fourth month 6th, 1909, Edith Wool- 
man Corlies, wife of Jacob Corlies, in her 79th year. A 
member of the Meeting of Ministry and Counsel, of Oswego 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 

A most loving wife and mother, having nearly fifty- 
three years of wedded life. Her activities were not con- 
fined to the religous Society of Friends, but she partici- 
pated and held ofncial connection with many of the Philan- 
thropic Institutions, in Poughkeepsie. Their home was 
the cordial gathering of many attending meetings, or for 
social minglings, and her loving presence will be greatly 
missed by those thus privileged, and far more, by her im- 
mediate family. The funeral occurred on Fifth-day, the 
8th inst., at 2.30 p. m., from her late residence. 

Tender testimonies were borne to her quiet consecrated 
life, with inspiring messages of belief and faith, that she 
had fulfilled her mission and was in blessed 
of the efficacy of Divine Grace. 

The interment was in the Poughkeepsie Rural Cemetery. 

S. B. H. 


BUNDY.—In Avondale, Pa., Third month 25th, 1909, 
Mary Jane Bundy, wife of Jesse Bundy, proprietor of the 
Avondale Hotel. 

The family came from Atlantic City about two years 
ago and settled at the hotel, at once attracting atten- 
tion because they kept a temperance house where rooms 
and meals were attractive. 


realization 


Traveling men would make 
it a point to stop at this house rather than at those in 
neighboring towns, where liquor was sold but the ac- 
commodations less inviting. 


TAYLOR.—At Newmarket, Ont., on the 15th of Third 
month, 1909, Jane Taylor, in her 91st year, widow of the 
late Joseph Taylor. She was a lifelong and consistent 
member of the Society of Friends and during her long 
life of over 90 years had won the respect and esteem 
of all who knew her. She was one of a family of eleven, 
seven of whom survive her, the youngest being now 70 
and six of the number have passed the 80th milestone. 
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HANNAH A. HALL. 

[The following is taken from a local paper of Salem, 
N. J. Hannah A. Hall was a life-long member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, a diligent attender of our meetings, and 
an elder in Salem Meeting. ] 

Somehow we feel the last word has not been said of 
our dear friend, Miss Hannah A. Hall. Indeed, when could 
the last word be said of a character like hers that touches 
its environment upon so many sides. 

As this tribute to her in the Sunbeam last week so truly 
testified, Salem and its welfare interested her profoundly. 
She was the valuable and valued member and friend of 
its philanthropic organizations and an active worker in all 
its literary and historic movements. Family affection, 
love for kindred and friends, found its fullest expression 
in her. If these had been all she would have had a full 
and useful life. But she stood for more than these. To 
those who knew her best and appreciated her most, she 
was of the highest type of woman of the present day. 
“No mind ever dwelt amid nobler company” and this was 
manifest in that fine culture, which was of her 
very nature, and of which we were all so justly proud. 
It was that communion with the highest that was the very 
essence of her culture, one recognized it in that “ineffable 


made 


distinction of spiritual purity,” which was so essentially 
Added to 
this was love for nature; she was friend of bird, beast 
and flower. Who will forget her tender care for the gar 
den that she loved? Art appreciation of 
the finest; books were her loved companions; her criticism 


hers. How beautiful was this in our friend! 


found in her 


of writers most discriminating. Hers was no uncertain 


voice; one recalls that quaint turn of phrase, that little 
laugh that so often accompanied her most positive state- 
ments, stamping them all the more 


mind. 


indelibly upon the 
We can see her now as she stood up, perhaps, in 
some club meeting, saying the best thing that was said 
upon the subject in hand, or clinching the argument with 
a touch of humor, which was one of her great attractions. 

Hers was, indeed, a rare personality, and we shall not 
A feeling of 
as we write these words, from somewhere a shadow seems 
to fall upon the spirit as we think that she is gone 


see her like again. sadness comes over us 


Yet all is not gone. 
Still with us lingers 
Her look and her word and her action; 
All that made precious 
The loved and admired one, 
Still is enshrined in our hearts. 
March 27th, 1909. << 





NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The Fifth Annual Meeting of Friends’ Association, To- 
onto, Can., will be held at Forum Hall Building, 4.30 p. m., 
Saturday, April 17th. 

The Executive’s and Treasurer’s reports will be given. 
Members of the Executive, Chairman and Committees of 
Departments will be elected. 

At 6.30 p. m., supper at Williams Cafe, Yonge Street, 
at which members and their friends are cordially invited. 
Tickets for city people, 25c. 


Reports and discussion will follow on: The Adult School 


Movement, The Peace Movement, The Sunday Afternoon 
Meetings. 
prepared. 

It is desirable that the names of those expecting to 
take supper be sent in as early as possible to the treas- 


An additional interesting programme is being 
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urer, S. D. Perry, 24 King St. W., for purposes of prepar- 


ation. 


Thomas Davidson, of England, has spent the winter in 
lhe last 
holding meetings and visiting the 


North Carolina very pleasantly. four weeks he 


has been diligent in 
families of Friends in Rich Square and Cedar Grove meet- 
ings. Feeling clear of this locality and also the western 
and central part of the State, he leaves Woodland to-day, 
accompanied by Benjamin P. Brown, for Edenton, N. C. 
B. P. B., in The Friend (Phila,). 


At the first meeting of the new Committee of the 
National Free Church Council [in England] two Friends, 
Arthur Dann, of Reigate, and Edward Grubb, of 
don, were among those co opted on that body. 


The Friend (London). 


Croy- 


The Swarthmore Lecture [of English Friends] will be 
this year William C. B. Buy 
LL. B., on May 18th. The series, established last year by 
the Woodbrooke Extension Committee, began with Rufus 
M. Jones’ Lecture in the Central Hall, Birmingham. 
—The Friend (London). 


delivered by sraithwaite, 


We learn that Alfred C. Garrett arranged to attend 
the Friends’ Reading Meeting at Harrisburg, to be held 
at the house of Thomas J. Edge last Second-day evening. 
Also that a committee of six has been chosen to prepare 
for a permanent organization of Harrisburg Friends, with 
the end in view of establishing weekly meetings of the 
association for worship; and also, at suitable times, meet- 
for Out of nearly a hundred names on 
their roll, an average monthly attendance of twenty-five 
held at different Friends’ 
York, Pa., have signified 
with them. Philadelphia 
Friends are solicited to meet with them as often as way 


The Friend (Phila.). 


ings business. 
has appeared at the meetings 


houses, Some attenders from 


their intention of co-operating 
opens. 


At Friends’ Association meeting [Toronto] on Sunday, 
March 14th, Mrs. Flora McD. Dennison gave an address 


very much appreciated. Considerable discussion ensued: 





and the meeting committed itself to a petition for woman’s 
franchise to be presented on the 24th to the Ontario Gov- 
The Mes 


ernment. senger (Toronto). 


An important regular meeting of the Philanthropic 
Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will be held 
in the meeting house at 15th and Race Streets on Seventh- 
day afternoon, the 24th, at 1.30. Sub-committees will 
meet in the morning at places to be indicated on notice 
cards. Matters of vital importance in our Philanthropic 
work will be considered at this meeting, making it neces- 
sary that as many members of the committee as possible 
attend both the sub and general committee meetings. 
ARTHUR M. DEWEES, Clerk. 


At Fairhill, Philadelphia (Germantown Ave. and Cam- 
St.), Elizabeth Lloyd will address the First-day 
School, on the 18th, at 2.30 p. m, Her subject will be 
the Laing and Schofield Schools in South Carolina, and she 
will give an account of some of the things she saw and 
She will also attend the 


bria 


9 


visit there. 
meeting for worship at 3.30. 


heard on her recent 


On Second-day evening, Fourth month 5th, twenty-one 
gathered at the home of Thos. J. Edge, 707 N. Sixth 
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Street, Harrisburg, Pa. Louisa W. Strode opened the 
meeting by reading a chapter from Proverbs. The silence 
of the Religious Meeting was broken by Alfred Cope Gar- 
ret, of Germantown, who brought an acceptable message of 
encouragement and hope. 

At the close of the religious meeting the chapter on 
“Ministers, Baptism and Communion” was re-read. Fol 
lowing this Alfred Garrett gave several helpful sugges 
tions. 

The committee appointed at our last meeting reported that 
after a thorough canvass of the situation, it seemed best 
not to attempt to secure a room and hold weekly First-day 
Meetings until fall, After a full discussion it was decided 
to hold in addition to the meeting we now have, monthly 
First-day meetings, at 10 a. m. on the fourth First-day 
of each month, and such additional First-day or other 
meetings as visiting Friends would attend. It was decided 
to hold the Second-day meeting on the second Second-day 
of the month hereafter. Howard E. Eves was appointed 
Treasurer. 

The will First-day, Fourth month 
25th at 10 a. m., place to be announced, and Second-day, 
Fifth month 10th, at 8 p. m., at the home of Howard 
Kk. Eves, 1223 Derry Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


next meetings be 





On the day of Westbury Quarterly Meeting, at Scher- 
merhorn Street, Brooklyn, on the 24th, in the afternoon, 


» 


at 2.30, there will be a meeting under care of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee, to be addressed by 
Dr. William I. Hull, of Swarthmore, on the subject of 


“Peace.” 


The meeting of the Delphic Literary Society of Swarth- 
more College, on the evening of Fourth month 9th, like all 
others, showed the life and spirit of the members. The 
special feature of the literary program was a debate on 
the subject, “Resolved: That the salaries of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court of the United States should be in- 
The affirmative was upheld by John H. Pitman 
and Frederick W. Seaman, The team for the negative 
was Prentice A. Myrick and Byron T. Roberts. The de- 
cision was given in favor of the affirmative. The regu- 
lar extemporaneous talks were as follows: “The New 
School Code,” by John A. Barnard; “Benzoate of Soda,” 
by Frank Ridgway; “Electric Lighting vs. Gas Lighting,” 
by F. Whitmer Atkinson; “Local Option in Pennsylvania,” 
by Samuel J. Bunting, Jr.; “Mr. Taft’s Attitude Toward 
the Tariff,” by Louis J. Bradford. 

SAMUEL J. 


creased.” 


3UNTING, JR. 


The annual meeting of the Peace Association of Friends 
of Philadelphia [other branch] will be held at the Meet- 
ing House, on Twelfth Street, near Chestnut, on the after- 
noon of Monday, Fourth month 19th, 1909, at four o’clock. 

The meeting is to be addressed by Frederick Lynch, of 
the Peace Society of the City of New York, on “The Task 
of the Twentieth Century.” Dr. Wm. I, Hull, of Swarth- 
more College, “A Positive Program for the Peace 
Movement.” 


A cordial invitation is extended. 


on 


Western Quarterly Meeting will be held at London 
Grove, Chester Co., Pa., on the 20th, beginning at 10 
Friends from a distance desiring to attend will 
be met at Avondale at the train due there at 8.52 a. m., 
and at trolleys from West Chester and Wilmington due 
at Avondale at 9.30 a. m. 


o’clock. 
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Western First-day School Union will be held on the 24th, 
Ercildoun, Pa., instead of at Hockessin, Del., as an- 
nounced in error last week. Mary H. Whitson will give 
a talk on “Teaching the Bible.” The question, “What Are 
the Greatest Needs of Our First-day Schools?” has been 
eferred to each of our schools for answer, The ques- 
on, “How Can Our First-day School Classes Be Organ- 
ed into Workers in Behalf of the School?” has been re- 
ferred to Ercildoun school for answer. A report will be 
given on methods of improving and increasing the attend- 
ance as used by thirty of the principal schools in the lim- 
ts of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Two sessions of the 
Union will be held, beginning at 10 a. m. and 1.30 p. m. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

College work was resumed, after the Spring holidays, 
on Third-day morning, Fourth month sixth. 

A regular meeting of the Delphic Literary Society was 
held Sixth-day evening, Fourth month ninth. 3esides 
an interesting debate, in which Byron Roberts, Prentice 
Myrick, John Pettman and Fred Seaman took part, extem- 
poraneous speeches were given by different members of 
the Society, some of whom were Jack Barnard, Whitmer 
Atkinson, Louis Bradford and Frank Ridgway. 

Somerville Day was celebrated here last Seventh-day, 
Fourth month tenth. The College was fairly flooded with 
former women graduates and old students. The business 
lasted all morning. At one o’clock a splendid 
lunch was served to the members, in the College dining- 
room. 


meeting 


After lunch an entertainment was given in Som- 
erville Hall, which excelled any of recent years. The men 
were scarce around College; those present were rarely 
seen. A slight lunch was given to them in and about the 
men’s gymnasium. 

This year ten women were eligible for the Lucretia 
Mott Fellowship. All of them wrote theses in competi- 
tion for this Fellowship, which gives the winner five hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars, to pursue further study in a 


CALENDAR 
Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p. m. 

The best way to reach the Meeting 
House, which is on Orange Ave., is by 
the N. Los Robles-Washington car line. 

FOURTH MO. 16TH (6TH-DAY). 

—Langhorne Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, at the home of Mary Bunting, 
in the evening. 

FOURTP MO. 17TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Week-end Conference on Ministry 
at Girard Ave., Phila. In the after- 
noon, discussions introduced by Eliz- 
abeth Powell Bond and Jesse H. 
Holmes; in the evening, by Ellis W. 
Bacon. 

—Abingten First-day School Union 
at Quakertown, Pa., 10.30 a. m. and 2 
p.m. Jane P. Rushmore will conduct 
a round table in the morning. “What 
is the First-day School For?” will be 
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university. Helen Porterfield was awarded the Fellowship. 

Sixth-day afternoon, Fourth month ninth, at a meeting 
of Phi Beta Kappa, the following Seniors were taken into 
membership: Alice Adamson, Edith M. Taylor, Henry C, 
Fields, Helen Porterfield and Mary Henry. In the public 
meeting that night, the address was given by Professor 
tufus M. Jones, of Haverford College, on “The Function 
and Value of the Denominational College.” 
read by Mary Wolverton Green, S.B., ’92. 


The poem was 


W. L. J. 


RESURRECTION. 
Nor sin of man, nor Hebrew Yahveh’s curse 
Brought deth of old into God’s universe: 
The planets, suns, plants, animals, and men 
Must age and die to be renewd again. 
From dust of solar systems wrecked, arize 
New systems; e’en these bodies that we prize 
And vaunt as sacred temples of our god, 
With lowlier forms, must soon beneath the sod, 
Dissolve and mingle with their native earth; 
To have their resurrection in the birth 
Of grass and trees, and incense-laden flowers, 
Where thru long years, in languorous summer hours, 
The song of fetherd quire and droning hymn 
Of murmering bees, shall be their requiem. 
Sut ne’er will dawn the long predicted morn 
When round the world shall sound the fabled horn, 
‘To summon souls released again to don 
These forms that molder to oblivion. 
’Twas but the babble of the Pharisee, 
Who thought his ded must needs in Sheol be 
Until should dawn Messiah’s glorious reign, 
When they would brethe the upper air again. 
This efflorescence of old Pagan thought 
Was not the creed the dying Master taught: 
Ye fall asleep in deth, to ope your eyes 
“This day, with me,” he saith, “in Paradise.” 

S. S. GREEN. 


GRAPES, from their most health- 
ful properties, give ROYAL its 
active and principal ingredient 


Bakin 
Stately Pure 


It is economy to use Royal Baking Powder. 
It saves labor, health and money. 
Where the best food is required no other 
baking powder or leavening agent can take the 
place or do the work of Royal Baking Powder. 
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discussed in the afternoon. Lehigh 
Valley Transit Company’s cars pass 
the meeting house. 

Haddonfield First-day School Un- 
ion at Moorestown, N. J., 10.30 a. m. 
and 2 p. m. Children’s exercises in 
the morning. Afternoon: 

“Life of Mary S. Lippincott’; discus- 
“Are Bible Pictures a Help in 
First-day School Work?” 

At Providence Meeting 
Media, Pa., Concord First-day School 
Union, semi-annual meeting at 10.15 
and 1.45 p. m. Subject for the 
morning, “How May the Committee 
of Oversight Promote the Wel- 
fare of the School?” For the after- 
noon, “Do We, As Mani- 
fest Sufficient Personal Interest in the 
Members of Our Class?” 

FOURTH MO. 18TH (1ST-DAY). 
at New Garden under 


Paper on 
sion, 


House, 


a. m. 
3est 


Teachers, 


Conference 


are of Western Quarter’s Philan- 
anthropic Committee. Martha P. 
Falconer, Supt. of the House of 


tefuge for Girls,- will speak on her 
work there and allied topics. 

Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of Elizabeth B. 
and Grace A. Capron, 42 Fisher Ave., 
at 11 a. m. 

A Philanthropic Conference at 
Lansdowne, Pa., Meeting 
House, Stratford and Owen Aves., at 
under care of Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee. Address by 
George B. Miller, of Wilmington, Del., 
on “Prison Reform.” 


Friends’ 


2.30 p. m., 


Cornwall, N. Y., Friends’ Associ- 
ation, at the Seaman Homestead. 

At Fairhill, Phila. (Germantown 
Ave. and Cambria St.), at 2.30 p. m., 


Elizabeth Lloyd will address the First- 
day School on “Life and Work at the 
Laing and Schofield Schools in South 
will attend the meet- 
The 
meeting will also be visited by Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting’s Commit- 
tee to Visit the Smaller 


Carolina.” She 


worship at 3.30 p. m. 


ing io! 


Branches. 

Junior Conference at Gi- 
rard Ave., Phila., at 9.45 a.m. “An 
Opportunity for Philanthropic Work 
in Prison Reform,” by George B. Mil- 
ler, of Wilmington, Del. 

West Philadelphia Meeting, 35th 
m., 


Class 


St. and Lancaster Ave., at 11 a. 
visited by Jesse H. Holmes. 

At the after-meeting Conference 
Class, 15th and Race Sts., Phila., R. 
Barclay Spicer will talk on “The Re- 
lation of the Society of Friends to 
the Teachings of the New Testament.” 


(8RD-DAY). 
Meeting, at 


FOURTH MO. 20TH 
—Western 


Quarterly 








G. DILKES ©& CO. 


Cc. BODANSKY 


Merchant Tailors 


Suite 213-214 Baker Building 


1520-22 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


Makers of Exclusive Clothes 


The choicest and latest fabrics are imported by us 


Styles and patterns cannot be duplicated 


Guarantee of excellence 


Pleased to show goods and styles 








WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


QD 


118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila 


KENTUGKY BLUE GRASS SEED. 


The most beautiful grass in the world. To get 
results you must get the genuine seed. Sown early 
in the season, will give you a beautiful lawn. 
PURE KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS is the only seed 
that can be depended upon in every clime and 
weather. I am a Kentucky woman and will guar- 
antee fancy clean seed. Send ten two-cent stamps 
and I will forward, prepaid, by mail, enough for 
any ordinary lawn. 


MRS. JULIA R. ALDEN, Dayton, Ky. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 


N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts. Phila. 


These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 


Single Rooms or Suites. 
Transient or Permanent Guests. 


Terms moderate. 


25c.—MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 











London Grove, Pa., at 10 a. m. Min- 
isters and Elders, day before at 11 
a. m. 
FOURTH MO. 21ST (4TH-DAY). 
—Southern Half Yearly Meeting, 
at Easton, Md., at 10 a. m. Ministers 
and Elders, same day, at 9 a. m. 
Youth’s Meeting day following, at 10 
a. m. 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting at 
15th and Race Sts., at 7.30 p. m. 
FOURTH MO. 22ND (5TH-DAY). 
Caln Quarterly Meeting, at Chris- 
tiana, Pa., at 11 a.m. Ministers and 
Elders, same day at 10 a. m. 
Green Street Monthly Meeting, 
at Fourth and Green Sts., Phila., at 
7.50 p. m. 


FOURTH MO. 24TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Westbury Quarterly Meeting, at 
110 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, New 
York, at 10.30 a. m., attended by 
Mary Travilla. Lunch in the meeting 
house. Address by William I. Hull, 
at 2.30 p. m., on “Peace and the Hague 
Conferences.” Meeting for Ministry 
and Counsel -he day before at 2.30 
p. m. 

—Scipio Quarterly Meeting, at Sci- 
pio, N. Y., at 11 a.m. Ministers and 
Elders, day before at 2 p. m. 

—Western First-day School Union, 
semi-annual meeting, at Ercildoun, 
Pa., at 10a.m.and1.30 p.m. (The an- 
nouncement of last week for Hockes- 
sin, Del., was wrong.) 





